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larger, thicker, and rather longer than the fourth pair, and insei'ted very near the head ; 
the terminal joint is much swollen, ovate, the preceding joint being slenderer than the 
others. The second pair are about half as long as the first pair. It is deep scarlet-red, 
and the body and limbs are densely covered with short, stout hairs. 

This species, though quite different in the form of the body, yet 
in the proportions and form of the legs and mouth-parts is con- 
generic with the European Trombidium papillosum of Hermann, 
which is said to live on the trunks of trees and in moss. 



THE RELATION BETWEEN THE COLOR AND THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BIRDS. 

BY ROBERT RIDGWAY. 

The July number of the Naturalist contains a criticism of my 
paper on the relation between color and geographical distribution 
of birds* which is doubtless by this time familiar to the readers 
of this journal. The tone of this criticism renders it necessary 
for me to reply to it ; but in doing so I shall endeavor to use as 
little space as possible, and limit my defence to the statement of 
a few simple truths, which I hope will answer the purpose as well 
as a lengthy discussion. 

The specific charges made against me are two in number : (1)1 
am accused of "appropriating Mr. Allen's work without acknowl- 
edgment" to the latter author; and (2) of dishonestly claiming 
originality in the conception of certain laws and of cases illustra- 
ting them. These charges are preferred severally in the following 
words : — "he writes- as if his views were both novel and original, 
which is not the case. To speak plainly, the paper is based en- 
tirely upon Mr. Allen's views, without the slightest allusion to 
this author ; and is illustrated chiefly by cases already published, 
yet without proper references." 

As regards Mr. Allen's work, I am not only willing, but 
desirous, that he should receive all the credit due him for his 
well accomplished task of elucidating the laws of climatic color- 

* On the relation between Color and Geographical Distribution in Birds, as exhibited 
in Melanism and Hyperchromism. Am. Journ. Sci. iv, Dec, 1S72, p. 451; v, Jan., 1873. 
p. 89. 
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variation, and geographical distribution. This gentleman's writ- 
ings place him in the foremost rank of the philosophical ornithol- 
ogists of the present day ; their high merit and great importance 
being recognized by all to whom they are familiar. I have the 
highest respect for Mr. Allen's works ; they show careful study, 
deep thought, persevering search for facts, and thorough, analytical 
mode of treatment. About their only fault consists in the two 
frequent evidence of conclusions "jumped at," or based upon in- 
sufficient evidence. 

But as justly as Mr. Allen deserves his high position among the 
most thorough and advanced ornithologists of the day, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that he is not the only one who has 
written upon the subject of climatic color-variation and geograph- 
ical distribution. Professor Baird, the pioneer in this subject, so 
far as America is concerned, first made known the main governing 
laws ; and thus opened the way to later researches. But even he 
is preceded by Dr. Gloger who anticipates all American writers 
in many generalizations of this kind, published as long ago as 
1833.* 

A few of Dr. Gloger's generalizations, which bear more directly 
upon the province of this paper, are the following : 

"The variation in color of birds from one country to those from 
another, is influenced not only by the mean temperature of the 
year, but also by that of single months (those about the time of 
the most rapid growth or molt) and by the relative time and quan- 
tity of the falling snow and rain" (p. 10. See pp. 239-241 of 
Mr. Allen's paper). "Light also has influence" — in the change 
of color (p. 110). "Heat has influence by drying out the moist- 
ure, whereby the action producing a change is a mechanical one" 
(p. 71). " The fact that in some summers there are more cuckoos 
of a reddish brown color, or with reddish brown spots, may prob- 
ably be owing to the general or periodical atmospheric constitution 
of the year in question" (p. 98). 

In 1866, before the appearance of any of Mr. Allen's writings, 
Professor Baird published a paper entitled "The Distribution and 
Migrations of North American Birds,"f in which much was said 
regarding climatic variations in color and proportions. The gen- 
eralizations advanced in this paper are the following : 

* Das Abaudern der VOgel durscli Einflufs des klimas. By Dr. Constantin Lambert 
Gloger, Breslaw, 1833. 

{American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. xli, Jan. and March, 1866. 
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1. Latitudinal and altitudinal variation in size of resident spe- 
cies ; northern bred individuals, and those born at high eleva- 
tion, being larger than those born farther south or in the low 
lands. 

2. Absolute increase of the size of the bill, even with diminu- 
tion in general bulk, in Florida birds, as compared with individ- 
uals of the same species born north of that peninsula : the same 
rule applying, to a less extent, to birds from Cape St. Lucas. 

3. Longer tails of western birds than of eastern examples of the 
same species. 

4. Darker color of birds from the Pacific coast than of specimens 
of the same species from the interior, "the latter frequently exhib- 
iting a bleached or weatherbeaten appearance, possibly the result 
of greater exposure to the elements, and less protection by dense 
forests." 

Here then are three laws of climatic or regional variation in 
size and proportions, and two of color, in which Mr. Allen is 
anticipated by Professor Baird. But without going farther into 
the literature of the subject, I will proceed at once to discuss Mr. 
Allen's celebrated work published in 1871,* in order to show 
wherein he has anticipated me in the announcement of generaliza- 
tions, in cases illustrating them, or in reducing specific names to 
the rank of race, or "variety," names. On p. 235, the law of in- 
creased intensity of Color to the southward is announced, this not 
having been especially noted by previous writers (though Gloger 
says something indefinite in relation to it in his work above cited). 
This law, then, originates with Mr. Allen. The cases which he 
cites in illustration are the following : Quiscalus purpureus, Age- 
laius phozniceus, Ortyx Virginianus, Sturnella " Ludoviciana" (:= 
magna), Qaleoscoptes Carolinensis, Harporhynchus rufus, Genturus 
Garolinus, Picus pubescens, P. Gairdneri, Colaptes auratus, Thryo- 
thorus Ludovicianus, Troglodytes cedon, Geothlypis trichas, Pipilo 
erythropthalmus, Buteo lineatus and Bucephala Americana ( /) . The 
idea of "the so-called Bucephala Islandica being the larger northern 
type of B. Americana, in which the white markings on the head 
and wings occupy a somewhat larger area," is entirely erro- 
neous, as every one acquainted with these very different species 

♦Bulletin Mus. Comp. Zool., Cambridge, Mass., ii, 1871. Partlll. On Individual and 
Geographical Variation among birds, considered in respect to its bearing upon the 
Value of certain assumed Specific Characters, pp. 186-250. 
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will admit. The other cases cited show only slight (sometimes 
inappreciable) manifestations of this law within the territory of the 
United States. Thus none of my cases were "already published," 
and, besides, all were in a new geographical field. 

The laws of variation with longitude, which Mr. Allen lays 
down, are the following : 

1. Brighter colors of the birds from the interior, than of those 
from the Atlantic States; with a tendency to more ferruginous 
tints in some species and to melanism in others. 

2. Brighter or darker colors of the birds from the Pacific coast 
(especially north of the AQth parallel) than of those from the inte- 
rior. 

3. Lighter colors of birds from the arid, sterile plains than of 
those from either the eastward or the westward. 

By referring to this paper, it will be seen that all the above 
laws are substantially the same as in the generalizations made by 
Professor Baird in 1866, so that they were at the time of the 
publication already " the common property of ornithologists ;" 
while the proposition that red areas "spread," or enlarge their 
field in proportion as we trace certain species toward the Pacific 
coast, and that in the same proportion yellow often intensifies in 
tint, is a law of which Mr. Allen makes no mention, and which 
is, so far as he is concerned, original with me ; at the same time 
I claim originality for the cases illustrating both this and the 
foregoing laws, though I have never thought before of claiming 
either the generalizations or the examples as discoveries of my 
own. 

Having given my defence as far as Mr. Allen is concerned, I 
shall now attend to the cases in which I reduced previously rec- 
ognized "species" to the rank of geographical races, or "vari- 
eties," "the implication being, that such nomenclature, and the 
views sustaining it, are novel." Dr. Coues professes to have antici- 
pated me in several of these cases by using the same nomen- 
clature in his "Key," and other previous works. How far he is 
justified in this it is my purpose to show. 

The case of Chrysomitris, Dr. Coues claims to have "first worked 
out, in 1866 (Proc. Phila. Acad., 81), exactly as it is here pre- 
sented, although C. psaltria was not there formally brought into 
this connection, as it has since been by us (Key, Oct., 1872, 132, 
133)." How much Dr. Coues is entitled to make this assertion 
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may be judged from the following summary of his views, as 
expressed in the first work to which he calls attention : — 

138.* Chrysomitris (Pseudomitris) psaifr-fa (Say) Bonap. 

139. Chrysomitris (Pseudomitris) mexicanus (Swains.) Bonap. 

[A. Var. mexicanus Swains.] 

[B. Var. columbianus Lafr.] 

[C. Var. arizowB Coues.] 

Dr. Coues' reasons for keeping psaltria apart from Mexicanus and 
its varieties are explained by his own words, which we quote from 
p. 83 of the first paper cited : — . . . . " the typical psaltria is so 
very diverse from mexicanus proper, and the doubtful specimens " 
(meaning var. Arizona}) "incline so very decidedly toward the 
latter, that, in the impossibility of uniting psaltria with mexi- 
canus" (!!!) "we must consider them" (the doubtful specimens 
— var. Arizonce) " as varieties of the latter, unless, indeed, they 
be hybrids between the two." Thus it is very plain that C. psal- 
tria was not then formally brought into the connection in which 
I placed it. My arrangement of these forms was as follows : 

Chrysomitris psaltria, Say. 

a. Var. psaltria Say. Rocky Mts. of the V. S. 

b. Var. arizona Coues. U. S. and Mexican boundary. 

c. Var. mexicana Swains. Mexico and Central America. 

d. Var. columbiana Lafr. Isthmus of Panama and adjacent localities. 

In discussing the relationship of these forms to one another, Dr. 
Coues does not even note the progressive increase of black from 
psaltria to Columbiana — much less does he appear to consider the 
manifestation of any climatic law affecting color as applicable in 
this case — but merely gives the comparative characters of the 
several races, and remarks, incidentally, that there is a gradual 
transition between the two extremes {Columbiana and Arizona} — 
psaltria being positively separated from the series, as a distinct 
species, in the manner shown above). As regards "bringing it 
into the connection " of a race along with mexicanus in the "Key," 
Dr. Coues may, perhaps, remember the occasion upon which I 
explained the case to him, illustrated it by a series of specimens, 
and discussed the matter with him without hesitation. 

In the treatment of the races of Myiarchus Lawrencii, I cer- 
tainly cannot be justly charged with " scientific plagiarism," since 

* The current number of his catalogue. 
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I present the case in an entirely different light from Dr. Coues, 
as the following schemes of arrangement will show : 

{Coues 7 arrangement), ( Ridgway's arrangement). 

6. MYIARCHTJS LA WRENCH. 1. MYiARCHTTS LAWRENCII (Giraud). 
Tyrannus lawrencii Giraud, ) j, a. Tar. lawrencii Giraud— N. Mexico. 
Myiarchns nigricapillus Cabanis. J y b. var. nigricapillus Caban. — S. Mexico 

7. MYIARCHUS NIGRICEPS. and Central America. 

Myiarchus nigriceps Sciater, ) q c. var. nigriceps Sclater — Panama to 

" brunneiceps Lawr. \ y ' Ecuador. 

Each of the three races which I recognize is characterized by 
perfectly tangible distinctive features ; var. nigricapillus is well 
marked by conspicuous characters which distinguish it from both 
the others, notwithstanding that Dr. Coues "cannot make out that 
it is even a recognizable variety." The simple fact that in the 
series I recognize but one species, with three geographical races, 
and apply scientific principles in showing the gradual transition 
from one extreme to the other, and at the same time show the di- 
rect relation between this progression and a certain climatic law 
of color-variation, while he recognizes, in effect, two species, with- 
out any varieties, and does not discuss any law or generalization 
at all, shows how unjust are his pretensions to have anticipated 
me in this case. These pretensions may, perhaps, be considered 
the more unjust from the fact that the material upon which Dr. 
Coues based his monograph of this genus had been previously 
overhauled by me, thus giving him the benefit of my unpublished 
determinations, which were in many cases indicated upon the labels 
— though it is but due Dr. Cones to say that he acknowledged in 
one-case the source of his information (see p. 67, Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci., July, 1872). 

I do not claim originality for calling Picus IJarrisii, "villosus 
var. Harrisii," but merely — as anyone can see — cite it as an 
instance illustrating increased melanism toward the Pacific coast. 
For calling Sphyropicus ruber, "varius var. ruber," however, I do 
claim originality, notwithstanding the fact that this way of " put- 
ting it" was first done in the "Key." I well remember, though per- 
haps Dr. Coues may not, the occasion upon which I unhesitatingly 
told him of my discovery, and satisfied him of its merit by laying 
out a series of specimens to illustrate my theory. At that time he 
certainly had not thought of combining S. ruber with S. varius, 
as a geographical race, along with S. nuchalis, but the length of 
time elapsing before the publication of the " Key " (perhaps a 
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year) no doubt justifies his lack of recollection as to how he got 
the idea. 

The statement in regard to Cardinalis is erroneous in several 
respects : first, I did not make " a new Mexican variety, carneus, 
of Cardinalis virginianus," but gave the synonymy of that pre- 
viously named race, citing Lesson first, and Bonaparte's Con- 
spectus next, as authorities for the name, which I merely reduced 
to the rank of a race. The new race which I characterized was 
coccineus Ridgway, from eastern Mexico, while carneus Lesson 
was from the western coast. In reducing C. igneus of Baird to a 
variety, I did not follow "a previous writer " (Key, p. 151 cited) 
since, as explained further on, I had not seen the "Key" until after 
the printing of my paper. 

In the case of the western forms of Cyanura I am perfectly wil- 
ling to renounce all claims to originality, for if my method of 
treating them contributes to the better understanding of the rela- 
tion which they bear to each other, my aim is accomplished. 

So far as Dr. Coues' " Key " is concerned in the matter of no- 
menclature, it must in this instance be ignored, as the following 
facts justify : Though the " Key" was published in October (1872) 
and my papers not until December and January following, yet I 
never saw the pages of that work until after the issuing of toy 
papers, which were written and forwarded to the publishers the 
preceding July or August, at which time I had not seen the " Key " 
at all. Even had I seen and been perfectly familiar with its pages, 
I could still claim with perfect right, for reasons stated farther on, 
originality for the nomenclature which I used. 

And now, having justified myself in regard to the relation which 
my paper held to previous publications in specific points, let me 
say a few words in its defence on general principles. From the 
time when its preparation was first discussed in my mind to the 
time of its publication, the question never once occurred to me 
whether the laws which I endeavored to explain were my own dis- 
coveries, or whether their discovery was the property of others. 
I took it for granted, that the subject and its general principles 
were so familiar that a preliminary review of its literature would 
be a superfluous addition to a paper already overburdened with 
references — of which, very singularly, my reviewer complains of 
a meagreness. My only view was to begin at once with these 
laws, state as precisely and briefly as possible what their prin- 
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ciples were, and illustrate them, purely in the interest of science, by 
novel cases and, when possible, by the cumulative evidence of 
familiar cases. If I have succeeded in contributing a few unfa- 
miliar facts to the store of science (and the hope that I have is 
encouraged by the fact that my reviewer has had the courtesy to 
approve of the treatment of some cases, and to acknowledge the 
merit of an occasional novelty) I am much gratified ; and consider 
myself well paid for my labors. To be charged with literary theft 
must be unpleasant even when it is merited ; but to be falsely 
branded with " scientific plagiarism," without any provocation, is 
an accusation which cannot be borne in silence. In this case, the 
charge bears with it so much arrogance, that a simple defence 
against it is not sufficient ; and I should consider myself very 
selfish and uncourteous did I not make some return for the marked 
attention which I have received. I therefore deem it my duty to 
state here, that the several examples alluded to above are but a 
fraction of the number of cases in which I have suffered from my 
indiscretion of being too trustingly communicative, and from Dr. 
Coues having taken advantage of earlier means of publication. 

Should my reviewer realize the truth of his preliminary remark, 
that "the critic's office is not seldom ungracious," I am sure that 
I feel very sorry that he made up his mind not to " shirk the re- 
sponsibility " in which the tone, more than the matter, of his criti- 
cism involved him. 



REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Antiquities of the Southern Indians.* — The author expresses 
the hope that the pages of this volume will, "at least, in some de- 
gree, minister to the information and pleasure of those who are 
not incurious with regard to the subject of American archae- 
ology ;" and we think in this he will not be disappointed. There 
certainly is a large amount of valuable information in the twenty- 
two chapters of the work. 

The several works that have now long been the text books of 

* Antiquities of the Southern Indians, particularly of the Georgia Tribes. By Charles 
C. Jones, Jr., 1873. 8vo, pp. 532. Illustrated. Cloth. 



